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Tuberculous Mastitis. 


By J. A. Drxon, M.R.C.V.S., Leeds. 
(Presented to the Yorkshire V.M.A.) 

Although it is understood that the Milk and Dairies 
Act, 1915, is for a still indefinite time to remain inac- 
tive, the danger of tuberculous milk remains, and 
Local Authorities are still charged with some respon- 
sibilities in that respect, and depend upon veterinary 
assistance to discharge those duties. 

Without any doubt a tuberculous udder, so long 
as it is yielding milk, discharges at each milking a 
certain quantity of tubercle bacilli, and although 
doubts have been raised in some quarters as to the 
danger of such a contamination in milk, I think this 
assembly will be agreed that whether the bovine 
tubercle bacillus is identically the same as the human 
tubercle bacillus or not, the presence of the former 
in milk constitutes a real and great danger to public 
health, and that no efforts should be spared to eradi- 
cate the disease in cows. Unfortunately, however, 
so long as tuberculosis is allowed to exist unhindered 
amongst dairy cows the danger of the disease pro- 
gressing and involving the udder is always present, and 
the only adequate protection for the public is a regular 
systematic and thorough inspection of all dairy 
cows. 

The incidence of tuberculosis of the udder when 
records were kept before the war, was about .5 per 
cent. of cows in milk, and it is found that since the 
war, when regular inspectors have resumed their 
civil duties, the incidence of the disease is the same. 
The small number of cows appreciably affected with 
tuberculous mastitis must be considered low when 
we remember that certainly more than 50 per cent. of 
dairy cows are tuberculous, but the danger arising 
from that small percentage of animals is none the 
less real because of the comparative weakness of the 
great majority of milk consumers, namely, children, 
and it must be remembered that with a regular milk 
supply, such as is provided, the subject receives its 
dose of tubercle bacilli every time that uncooked 
milk is taken. Experience all tends to confirm the 
teaching that tuberculous mastitis is in the nature 
of an extension of tuberculosis elsewhere in the body. 
The most common seat of this primary tuberculosis 
is undoubtedly the abdomen, not ovly extensive 
tuberculous peritonitis, but what I think is more 
common, old standing disease of the mesenteric 
lymphatic glands. The channel of infection, as has 
been taught, appears to be the lymphatic vessels, 
the disease progressing in what we conceive to be a 


backward direction along the lymphatic vessels, , 


reaching the udder through the supra-mammary 
lymphatic glands. Generalisation of the disease 
from any primary seat must always be admitted to 
be another means of the disease attacking the udder, 
but it is very rare to tind a generalised miliary tuber- 
culosis of the udder, no doubt owing to the unsuitabi- 
lity of the udder tissue for the growth of tubercles, 
and that before such miliary tubercles could become 
evident throughout the udder the animal has died 
either naturally or otherwise in consequence of miliary 
tuberculosis of the lungs and the resultant rapid 
wasting. 

The first change in the tuberculous udder is a 
chronic inflammation, resulting in a great increase 
in the amount of inter-glandular fibrous tissue, and 
in such tissue the characteristic tubercles develop 
and later caseate when the unmistakable caseous 
condition is easily observable. On post-mortem the 
first obvious result of this pathological change is 
enlargement and induration of the affected quarter. 
Although tuberculous mastitis is sometimes found in 
a fore quarter of the udder the most usual quarter 
involved is a hind one, and, remembering the usual 
course of the disease, it is not surprising to find that 
the enlargement and induration are most prominent 
at the top of the quarter, that is, next to the supra- 
mammary lymphatic gland, through which the disease 
has progressed. In an old standing case in which only 
one hind quarter of the udder is involved the difference 
in the size of the hind quarters is noticeable to the 
eye, and on palpation « hardness approaching that 
of wood is experienced, in most cases gradually 
becoming less evident as the teat is approached. The 
skin covering the quarter i$ quite loose, and the udder 
beneath it feels not only hard but nodular, irregular, 
in a popular word “nobby.” Such an enlargement 
gives no indication of acute inflammation. It is cold, 
unimpressionable, and palpation of it appears to be 
quite painless to the animal. ‘ 

Chronic suppurative mastitis, even more commonly 
than tuberculous mastitis, gives rise to induration 
of one quarter of the udder, but is usually easily 
recognised from the shrinkage of the diseased quarter 
and the position of its greatest hardness, that is, 
nearest to the teat. The overlying skin is not loose, 
and there is or has been in all cases a visible change 
in the milk. It is usually advisable to ask the owner 
of such an animal if the milk from the suspected 
quarter has been at any time changed in character, 
and a negative answer to that question usually 
indicates tuberculosis as the cause of the udder 
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disease. It is said that the supra-mammary lym- 
phatic gland attached to a tuberculous quarter of 
the udder is so enlarged itself as to be easily distin- 
guishable ; but although on occasions I have been 
able to palpate such a gland, in most cases my experi- 
ence has been otherwise. 

The subject of tuberculous mastitis is usually a 
cow in poor condition and where any reliable history 
can be obtained it is generally admitted that the cow 
has fallen off in general condition for at least several 
weeks. She is sometimes affected with a cough and 

* on examination of the chest the characteristic rfle 
and other sounds indicating tuberculosis can be 
recognised, but it must be remembered that tuber- 
culous mastitis is sometimes seen and proved in cows 
which retain their good condition and show no sym- 
toms of tuberculosis in the chest or elsewhere. 

It is sometimes advisable to obtain confirmation 
of the clinical diagnosis of tuberculous mastitis, the 
best of which is the finding of tubercle bacilli in the 
milk from the indurated quarter. Before pronouncing 
a diagnosis of tuberculous mastitis the veterinary 
surgeon should always have the cow milked. Occa- 
sionally a hind quarter will be found much larger 
than its fellow and hardened from containing a large 
quantity of milk, and the milking of the cow might 
save an incorrect diagnosis. The milk selected for 
bacteriological examination should be the last yielded 
from the quarter, which should be vigorously mas- 
saged throughout the indurated portion, and then 
stripped, two or three streams of milk being quite 
sufficient for examination. The most reliable inves- 
tigation is the injection of this milk into guinea-pigs 
for which operation a license is required from the 
Home Office. It is unsatisfactory, however, because 
it is necessary to dispose of such cows as early as 
possible, and this biological examination requires 
from four to six weeks. In spite of this delay many 
Medical Ofticers of Health maintain that this proce- 
dure should be adopted in all cases and a positive 
result obtained before the cow is declared to suffer 
from tuberculous mastitis, but I maintain that if 
the cow’s udder presents to the veterinary surgeon 
those characters indicative of tuberculosis, and if 
the milk from such a quarter is proved to contain 
bacilli which stain with carbol fuchsin, are both acid 
fast and alcohol fast, or in other words are indisti‘n- 
guishable from tubercle bacilli, the evidence in favour 
of tuberculous mastitis is sufficient, and, further, 
that such diagnosis can be confirmed on post-mortem 
examination. It is to be feared that this cautious 
attitude on the part of some Medical Officers is merely 
an attempt to obtain or retain on the part of medical 
men some professional control over their veterinary 
confréres. 

The bacteriological examination of such milk 
presents no great difficulty. It should be placed in 
a centrifugal machine until the sediment is thrown 
down, and several slides should be prepared from the 
sediment. After drying and fixing, stain by the 
ordinary carbol-fuchsin method, wash in water, 
immerse in 25 per cent. sulphuric acid for half a 


minute and wash again in water, repeating this pro- 
cess until only a faint tinge of pink is left on the 
smear, then wash in methyl alcohol or methylated 
spirits. Counterstain with methylene blue and 
remove excess of blue stain by washing in water. 
Allow the slide to dry and examine with a twelfth 
oil immersion lens. 

The tuberculin test is not of great service in the 
diagnosis of tuberculous mastitis. In some instances 
I have found it advisable to employ the tuberculin 
test to convince an owner unwilling to believe that 
his animal had tuberculosis at all. Such gentlemen 
are difficult to convince by any test. In such cases 
I have observed and previously noted a little pheno- 
menon, namely at the climax of the temperature 
reaction, a further enlargement of the suspected 
indurated quarter and an increased sensibility, indica- 
ting in that neighbourhood an acute inflammation. 
In discussing this with medical men I have learned 
that it agrees with their experience when tuberculin 
has been injected into the subjects of lupus, 7e., 
tuberculosis of the skin. Such subjects react to 
tuberculin in their temperature, and also show an 
area of acute inflammation surrounding the tuber- 
culous lesion which is, of course, visible, so that it 
would not appear unreasonable to expect a similar 
local reaction when the disease involves the cow’s 
udder. It is many years since I mentioned this 
reaction at a conference of veterinary inspectors 
attending a Public Health Congress, but no one has 
since communicated similar evidence. On _post- 
mortem examination the enlargement and induration 
are easily observed, and the indurated quarter is cut 
with difficulty and emits a peculiar gritty sound and 
feel, the cut surface revealing the characteristic 
caseous areas. The supra-mammary lymphatic gland 
will be found similarly diseased, and in old standing 
cases the mucous membrane lining the milk sinuses 
will show tubercles grey in colour, some of which will 
have become exposed and appear as caseating spots 
On finding tuberculous mastitis it is the duty of a veter- 
inary inspector to issue a certificate in accordance 
with the Dairies, Cowsheds and Milkshops Order, 
1899, but the only restrictions imposed on such a 
dangerous animal are, first, that the milk must not 
be mixed with other milk, second, it must not be 
sold or used for human food, and third, must not be 
used for the food of swine or other animals unless 
or until it has been boiled. The Tuberculosis Order 
introduced in 1913 was enabling Local Authorities 
to remove and dispose of al] such dangerous animals, 
but at the present time Loval Authorities are quite 
powerless in the matter, and cows with tuberculous 
mastitis may and do move from one district to another 
depending upon the degree of inspection carried out 
respectively. 

Under the Model Milk Clauses the owner of such an 
animal is called upon, subject to a fine, for failure to 
notify to the Medical Officer of Health any such cow, 
but where such milk clauses are not in operation no 
notification is necessary, and if no inspection is 
carried out the tuberculous cow may continue her 
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criminal career for an indefinite period. During this 
year in this almost purely urban district there have 
been found six cows affected with tuberculosis of the 
udder and eight cows affected with advanced tuber- 
culosis which also would have ‘een disposed of 
under the Tuberculosis Order, and experience under 
those orders proved that these dangerous animals 
were being properly got rid of at very little expense. 
I respectfully submit that we, as veterinary surgeons 
are aware of the terrible extent of bovine tuberculosis 
and its danger to public health, and that the Govern- 
ment should be urged to re-introduce the Tuberculosis 
Order quite irrespective of the fate of the Milk and 
Dairies Bill. 


DIscussion, 


The Prestpent (Mr. Barber) thanked Mr. Dixon 
for his very able paper, and thought there should be 
a very interesting discussion on an essay which 
showed the writer to be a master of his subject. 

Mr. PotiarpD (Wakefield) congratulated the writer 
on the very lucid manner in which he had treated 
his subject and on the straight way in which it was 
put, and its total freedom from extraneous matters. 
In the examination of milk for T.B. he should like 
to ask the essayist why he regarded it as necessary 
to wash his smear with methylated spirit. He had 
quite recently—the previous night, in fact—had 
several cases of indurated udders, particularly in one 
herd of old cows, and expected considerable trouble 
on examination of milk therefrom, which instanced 
the desirability of frequent inspection, and, though 
this was perhaps difficult to attain on account of the 
expense involved, he was quite certain that much 
good was done even by inspection at comparatively 
long intervals. One of the weak points was that 
there was no law to compel anything to be done except 
prevent the sale of milk. 

Mr. G. E. Bowman (Leeds) congratulated Mr. 
Dixon on his very able and interesting paper. He 
saw the cow from which the diseased udder—exhibi- 
ted—was obtained after Mr. Dixon had condemned 
her, and he had no hesitation in informing his client 
that he entirely agreed with the diagnosis. In the 
early stages diagnosis was difficult, no doubt, but 
once one could detect the nodular condition one felt 
fairly certain. 

Mr. J. CLarKson (Garforth), also thanked the essayist 
and agreed with him as to the rapidity with which 
some cases developed. He had quite recently seen 
two cases which were bought at auction newly calved 
and apparently correct in their udder, and in four 
weeks were well-developed cases of tuberculous 
mastitis. 

Mr. F. B. Greer (Bradford) added his thanks for 
the very good paper presented, and spoke on the 

‘question of the intermittance of T.B. in the milk, 
and that it was possible to get T.B. when tuberculous 
mastitis was not present. He quoted a case in which 
T.B. was reported to be present in the milk of a herd 
of thirty-three animals. All the animals were tested, 
thirteen re-acted; from these thirteen animals, 


thirteen samples of milk were taken and inoculated 
into guinea-pigs with a negative result. Thirteen 
samples were again taken with the same result, the 
whole operation taking four months. 

Mr. G. Warrexeapd (Batley) thought he had lis- 
tened to a very good paper, and should like to ask 
the essayist, what about the flesh for human food 
of a beast of this kind? He personally had great 
difficulty in cases of suspicious T.B. udder. A sample 
of milk was sent to the County Council, a report was 
received the following day saying that “ acid fast ” 
bacilli had been found, followed in, say, two weeks by 
bacteriological proof of the existence of T.B. On 
visiting the farm or dairy, the owner had disposed of 
his cow as there was no compensation, hence the 
difficulty in getting hold of the affected ones. Of 
course during the period of waiting all the precautions 
were taken, such as purchasing the milk and destroy- 
ing it, but would it not be far better if the animal 
was seized and destroyed? But compulsion should 
also spell compensation if any good was to be done. 

Mr. E. H. Pratt (Northallerton) also thanked Mr. 
Dixon, and asked if it really was compulsory for 
veterinary surgeons to notify the consuming authority. 
A client recently had a letter from a dairy company 
saying that T.B. had been found in the milk and that 
the authorities had given orders that he must send 
no more milk until he produced a certificate from a 
veterinary surgeon saying that the offending cow had 
been destroyed. In the meantime the milk could 
be forwarded to another station. The cows were 
examined, but no tuberculous udder was found at 
that examination. A dry cow was afterwards 
discovered amongst the feeding beasts. The owner 
explained that she had been dry for some time and 
he never thought of her having been in the milking 
herd when the sample was taken, she had been out 
so long. He should like to emphasise the unsatis- 
factory method of milk inspection at present, so long 
elapsed before the report was received that in many 
cases the cows had been changed. This applied 
particularly to dealers in newly-calved cows, where 
the cattle population was distinctly a floating one. 
He should like to ask Mr. Dixon, was a veterinary 
surgeon justified in declaring the animal free if the 
examination of the milk had proved negative ? 

Mr. E. Cuttp (Leeds) agreed with previous speakers 
as to the quality of the paper. He spoke of a case 
which had no characteristics as shown in the specimen 
exhibited. It was a fore quarter which was affected, 
and the veterinary surgeons on opposite sides were 
by no means in agreement as to the cause. The cow 
was slaughtered and the organ proved to be tuber- 
culous—in the caseous stage. What of the respon- 
sibility of the cow-keeper ? He thought any intelli- 
gent cow-keeper should recognise this condition as 
soon as anyone, but still he thought too much 
responsibility should not be placed on him as he was 
often dependent on the milkers and not perhaps 
very highly intelligent. 

Mr. C. Waaram (Leeds) regretted that he was 
compelled to leave the meeting during the reading 
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of much of the paper. He was of opinion that the 
milkers knew a good deal, and were often first to 
discover something wrong with the udder, though 
they only told them what they wanted them to know. 
A delicate touch as well as experience was necessary 
to diagnose that condition in its early stages. 


THe ReEpty. 


Mr. Dixon, in reply to Mr. Pollard, said he used 
methylated spirit because tuberculous bacillus was 
both acid-fast and alcohol-fast. Some acid-fast 
bacilli were not alcohol-fast and vice-versa, but T.B. 
was fast to both. He also agreed that tuberculous 
mastitis was generally found in old cows and not in 
the young, as was exemplified in his inspections of 
the younger cows in the dales, where this condition 
was seldom or never seen. Though frequent inspec- 
tion was the ideal, he was certainly of opinion that 
infrequent inspection achieved some good. Buyers 
outside inspected areas certainly dared buy cows 
which those inside dared not buy. 

He thought that disease was not necessarily in- 
creasing, but that it was more looked for and dis- 
covered earlier. The cow from which the udder 
exhibited was taken was not really a “ waster.” 

He was also in agreement with several speakers 
that far too long a time elapsed in the examination of 
milk for T.B., that often the cow had been sold or 
otherwise got rid of. 

In reply to Mr. Whitehead’s question regarding the 
flesh, it was not really germane but interesting. 
Tuberculosis of the udder did not necessarily affect 
the flesh as food, but as the disease was generally an 
extension it followed that the flesh was often urfit. 

Mr. Pratt raised the question of notifying the 
consuming authority. The Model Milk Clauses ob- 
tained by Act of Parliament by several cities called on 
producers to notify any cow suspected of or exhibiting 
signs of tuberculosis of the udder. He should regard 
the dairyman as generally more culpable than the 
butcher, as he had a better and longer opportunity 
of judging. 

After notification little happened, the cow was 
separated and no more of her milk might be sent to 
the town, but no local authority had power to take 
the cow. A dairy company might divert milk to an 
uninspected area, but the system was wrong. Govern- 
ment was lax—-T.B. in milk should be prevented. 

In Mr. Child’s case it was probably one of direct 
teat infection. 

He agreed with Mr. Wharam that the owner often 
knew more than he is inclined to admit. The milker 
should certainly tell the owner when he had what 
he calls “a hard drawn quarter,” but the farmer 
often took no interest in udders. He did in the 
condition of the cattle generally, whether they were 
gaining or losing condition, perhaps, but not in udders, 
and yet an average case of indurated udder was 
often visible without examination. With regard to 
the tuberculin test, it was worthless unless the tem- 

ratures were taken by a trained man. He never 

eputed that work to anyone. 


Col. Mason thought that as veterinary surgeons, 
they had a duty to the community and they should be 
failing in that duty if they did not insist on it. He 
therefore proposed, “That the Yorkshire Division 
of the N.V.M.A. is of opinion that the time has 
arrived when in the interests of public health, the 
Tuberculosis Order of 1913 should be again brought 
into force, and request that the N.V.M.A. should take 
steps to bring the matter before the authorities 
concerned.” 

The motion was carried unanimously. 


A Great Veterinary Surgeon. 
By G. Waite, Bath. 


The following appreciative notice of Mr. D. R. 
Sowerby, veterinary surgeon, of Anlaby Road, Hull, 
and the farm at Burstwick, Hull, recently appeared 
in the Saturday Review. With it the writer agrees 
in toto, and now adds a few further particulars, the 
result of considerable intimacy with Mr. Sowerby. 


OLD S———. 
By JEuHv. 


Old S——, the famous veterinary surgeon of Hull, was 
the finest horseman of my time. In appearance he was 
@ composition of Coquelin and Lord Lonsdale. He had 
the comedian’s “tilted sensitive nose, which seemed to 
flick like a terrier’s.’”” He was an artist in the sense that 
he loved the Yorkshire moors, of which every blade of 
grass prated to him of the horse’s whereabouts. He was 
a horseman in the sense that he would rather have driven 
all day over these Yorkshire moors in heavy weather to 
mend a pair of damaged forelegs, than pass in luxurious 
review the ancient statuary of Italy. He wore a roundish 
bowler hat and brown cloth gaiters. Between them a 
stone-coloured Melton overcoat. This had eight buttons 
in mother-of-pearl, the size of half-crowns, enlivened by 
representations of steeple-chasing, tandem-driving, coach- 
ing, the death of Reynard, duck-shooting, coursing, the 
Hackney mare Bounce, and her son, Gentleman John. There 
was about old § something of the horse-dealer in the 
print, ‘‘ Messrs. Screwdriver and Reardone’s Opinions con- 
cerning ‘The Prize,’ own brother to ‘ Lottery,’ on the 
first of May, 1841,” a copy of which hung with its fellow 
in his front parlour. You know the old picture—the 
yard, the dealer all geniality, the customer all simpleness, 
the ostler who might have stood for a model of Fagin, the 
tight old groom cleaning a bridle, the rude little boy 
pulling bacon, the screw himself, ears well back, tail set 
up, every inch a rogue. Underneath, the legend : 

There’s a hoss, Mr. Green. Only feel them legs, sir. 

Six years old, never did a day’s work in his life, up to 

twenty stone, thoroughbred as Eclipse, and can gallop 

like a pony. I gave two hundred for him at Rugely 
last week, and old Andrews wished he might be damned 
if he warn’t the cheapest nag in the fair. He offered 

me twenty pound for the buying on him, to carry a 

werry good customer of his’n, the Hemperor of Russia. 

a heavy man, but I knows he’d suit you, Mr. Green. 

If you gives me two hundred and fifty, and takes and 

rides him as I knows you will ride him, I'll pound it the 

Herl of P——— sends you a cheque for five hundred for 

him the first day the Queen goes down into the grass 

below Harrow. 

And then the fellow-print: ‘‘ Messrs. Screwdriver and 
Reardone’s Opinions concerning ‘ The Prize,’ own brother 
to ‘ Lottery,’ the property of James Green, Esquire, on 
the first of October, 1841.” 

So he is, Mr. Green, a useful animal, very. But lord, 

Sir, only just look in my stables, full as ever they can 

hold. I haven’t sold a hoss these two months. ; 
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However, Mr. Green, to oblige you, I'll take him at 
harness price—thirty pounds—if yowl warrant him. 
Mind, I said pounds, not guineas. ‘ 

It is recorded of old S that in a deal with one of 
his cronies he swopped a cottage piano for a brood mare. 
But when the mare arrived she turned out to be not the 
agreed animal, but a substitute, poor, stale as a bone, 
herring-gutted. Whereupon S—— took the works out 
of his — and despatched the empty case. Some little 
time afterwards the substituter of the mare bought from 
S a harness gelding, which, on arrival, turned out to 
be an aged stud-horse To the laconic telegram, ‘‘ Your 
gelding is a stallion,’’ old S——— replied, ‘‘ I know, and so 
was his father before him.” 

Perhaps the best animal S—— ever owned was the 
Hackney mare Bounce. She was bought as a two-year- 
old for one hundred and twenty pounds from George 
Wakefield, farmer and horse-breeder, of Messingham, 
Lines., turned away and brought up again as a three- 
year-old. And then, as the old gentleman used to say: 
‘** Nobody could mak’ nowt on her. She wouldn’t hevit. 
She broke all her harness, and the only man as ever tried 
to get on her that day never tried again.”’ So into the char- 
a-banc she had to go, a char-a-banc in those times being 
a ‘numb ”’ thing, in the pin of which a refractory animal 
could hurt neither itself, its neighbours, nor its driver. 
Bounce was put into the pin and driven with a load of 
trippers from Hull to Bridlington, a distance of thirty- 
four miles, and back again. At Driffield, on the return 
journey, or fifteen miles from home, she “gave in.” 
During the whole of that day she had refused food, and 
now took an oatmeal drench with as ill-grace as any 
hunger-striker. Next morning her legs were like mill- 
posts, and generally she was very sorry for herself. This 
was the mood old S—— was waiting for. He put a 
saddle and bridle on her and she carried him quietly. 
The same night he drove the mare in single harness on 
his round, and for several weeks afterwards she did her 
eight or ten hours on the road. She was no “ hollow- 
pampered jade of Asia which cannot go but thirty miles 
a day.” Next she was sold for two hundred guineas 
to B——-, a London dealer, who passed her on to a young 
lord for three hundred. Presently going through a shop 
window in Piccadilly, she was again for sale. B——- wrote 
to S——, who went yp to London, ostensibly a country 
customer. In aninterview with the young swell S—— said 
that, to look at, she seemed a “nicesh”’ mare, and a 
“good sort.’”” He asked whether this had happened 
before, how long she had been in her present ownership, 
whether she had ever been ridden, who bred her—the 
usual mystifications of the dealer buying back his own. 
Finally, if his lordship, who was asking two hundred 
guineas, cared to send the mare on at twenty-seven pounds, 
not guineas, and would warrant her, his lordship could do 
so. His lordship did. 

On her return to Hull, she did all S——’s veterinary 
rounds, together with the work of the fire brigade and 
_ the job-yard. She was exhibited at shows all over the 
country, and on her last public appearance carried off 
the championship at the Great Lincolnshire. Retired 
to the stud, she bred seventeen foals, including the famous 
Gentleman John, perhaps the most beautiful Hackney 
stallion which ever set foot in a show-yard. . 

But this was all some time ago. A visit to the old farm, 
which has now changed hands, is not without melancholy. 
Young S—— it was who took me over recently, and 
proudly showed me the stone boxes with their tenants’ 
names over the door and their effigies carved on the lintel. 
Here is Bounce’s box, next Gentleman John’s, here 
Tip-top’s, Topper’s, Merlin’s. Let into the wall is a tablet 
in white stone, marking the spot where Bounce lies buried. 
It bears the following inscription :— 


IN MEMORY OF THE HACKNEY MARE, 
Bounce, H.8.B. No. 36. 


A mare they called Bounce in this grave lies at rest, 
She’s left stock behind her of the very best. 


She was over fifteen hands high and her colour dark 
brown, 

A brood mare or in harness in the show-ring well-known. 

Her last record in the show-ring to end her show career. 

When she was fourteen years of age she won the Great 
Lincolnshire. 

And she was plucky to the last with her action fresh 


and free, 
The time she reigned upon this earth was thirty years 


and three. 
The poet is one Northard, of Reedness, Goole. I know 


of no other works of his. ; 
In 1908 the writer was connected with Mr. Sowerby 


in writing up criticisms about the modern hackney. 
As every hackney man will remember, there was the 
splendid ride and drive animal so eloquently and 
glowingly described by Mr. Henry F. Euren, Secretary 
of the Hackney Stud Book Society, in his famous 
introduction to Volume I. of the Hackney Stud Book, 
That was the hackney with the beautiful safe shoulders, 
the breed from which all present excellencies come. 
Then there is the modern type of harness hackney, 
for to-day the Hackney Society has shifted its view- 
point. One remembers the late Lord Suffield saying 
he would as soon think of riding a pig as a hackney. 
Evidently he was thinking more of the modern 
hackney than of the old-style hackney that produced 
horses like Norfolk Phenomenon and Marshland 
Shales. One thinks about hackneys of the kind that 
are bred for showing purposes to-day. Also one 
recalls the sarcastic Frenchman who sent back tothe 
Hackney Society a horse-shoe weighing about 3$lbs. 
which he had removed from the foot of a horse pur- 
chased at their show in London. Nowadays the 
Hackney Society has found it necessary to impose a 
limit on the weight of the shoe to be used for showiing 
purposes, and this is well. 

But, after all is said, the present system of showing 
is not so true a test as the old one of trotting on the 
road. Then it was “handsome is that handsome 
does,’ and the horse that got there was “ the goods.” 
In recent years one has known all manner of tricks 
used in the preparation for the show ring. One of 
the least objectionable, perhaps, was the dosing of 
the horse with whisky or champagne just before 
going in, to make him give an extravagant display. 
Little wonder that sometimes, waiting a little longer 
than expected, a horse became drunk—fairly grogged. 

It was quite characteristic of Mr. Sowerby that he 
should write to the Yorkshire Post---“‘ Hackneys 
which are the great prize-winners of the present day 
are bred from a horse called Eclipse. He was a 
half-bred cart-horse, and had nearly every infirmity 
a horse is heir to. Thixendale Phenomenon, which 
was a worse, if worse could be, belonged to a friend of 
mine; and I have often told him I would give hima 
better if he would shoot him. In fact, I have shipped 
hundreds of better animals that were going across 
the water to be killed. He was grandsire, on the 
dam’s side, of a noted London winner; in fact, a 
winner all over. Most breeders will remember 
another noted sire, Grand Fashion, a horse that had 
string-halt in both hind legs, and a scrotal hernia to 
boot, a weakness of very grave nature in a stallion. 
Now what would any sensible man expect to breed 
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from the above ? . The horse that is wanted 
is from 15} h. to 16 h., a little big one, from a good 
thoroughbred of staying power to a good cross-bred 
mare, that could go to work on wold iarm land and 
earn his living every day. Such a horse would make 
a good ride or harness horse, and failing either he 
would probably make a military horse.” 

In this somewhat vitriolic strain Mr. Sowerby 
went full tilt for the modern hackney. Of course he 
received, as he merited, attacks from parties interested 
in the modern style. For this he was quite prepared, 
and indeed fighting was his forte. He may even be 
described as pugnacious—a good man to agree with, 
but a hard one to cross. He had an awkward knack 
of making his points good. 

Mr. Sowerby bred the hackney Gentleman John, 
the last get of Lord Derby IL., out of that grand mare 
Bounce. This horse was sold for 4,000 guineas to 
the States, and bought back in England 20 years 
later for £20. He won the States championships. 
Surely, even at his great age, he must have been 
thought something of in America, or nobody would 
have paid his return fare across the “ herring pond.”’ 
His low price of £20 must be put down partly to his 
great age, and partly, no doubt, it was owing to the 
fact that already, even then, the great slump in the 
trade had commenced. Altogether, the mare Bounce 
made for her far-seeing owner a sum of over £8,000. 

Mr. Sowerby was also a breeder of blood horses. 
Among racing stock he bred Senseless, which won 
second prize the first time he ran, and just failed for 
a £1,000 stake three weeks later. He also bred a 
grey, named, I believe, Grey Legs, which as a gelding 
won races. He had a suite of furniture covered with 
the hides of racing stock he had owned. 

When the hackney controversy was at its height, 
Mr. Sowerby invited his critics to a public debate ; 
but they dared not meet him; and one person who 
had been nominated to oppose him declined the 
honour because he agreed with Mr. Sowerby, and 
wrote him to that effect. 

Perhaps one of the most startling things ever said 
by Mr. Sowerby—and that is a tall order—was by 
way of a slur on the merits of judges. There was a 
certain noted mare which had won at the Hackney 
Society’s show in London. The following year she 
was ugain entered for showing, but before the day 
she had fallen amiss, and it was seen that she would 
be totally unfit for the ring. Incredible as it may 
appear (ucvording to Mr. Sowerby), another animal 
was substituted for her, and, successfully passing 
under the name, she was again awarded first prize. 
The history of the substitution was the most remark- 
able feature of the whole dishonest transaction. At 
the time the war in South Africa was in progress, and 
remouuts for our troops were being collected at Hull 
for shipment to The Cape. The owner of the noted 
mare actually purchased one of the remounts for the 
small sum of £23 10s., and that was the animal which, 
under a false name, carried off the prize. The 
remount in question was a Hungarian mare, evidently 


descended from English hackney stock. So much 


(said Mr. Sowerby) for the discernment of judges. 
The above story was published in Yorkshire, but 
never contradicted. 

It has been shown that Mr. Sowerby used to inspect 
horses for export to the Continert as food. One 
day his eye caught sight of a beautiful shire mare, 
just a trifle worn on the feet, but with no particular 
disease. Finding that she was excellently bred, 
being, if one remembers aright, by a Dunsmore horse, 
he saw to it that that animal found its way to his own 
farm, where she went into harrows, and, I suppose, 
eventually became sound again. I do not know 
whether he succeeded in breeding from her, but that 
was his object in acquiring her. He evidently could 
not bear the thought of good potential breeding 
stock, free from drawbacks, being sent to feed the 
people of Europe. 

I believe that Mr. Sowerby was always a man of 
very abstemious habits, but when, by reason of his 
years, his health began to fail, he allowed himself 
the luxury of a little bottle of champagne every day. 
He was indeed a character who left his mark on 
hackney breeding, and other things which he touched. 
In his practice he was a bold, and withal a very 
successful, operator. 


Arrangement with regarding Imported 
ood. 

‘Lieut.-Coionel Leighton, the Foods, Medical_ Officer 
of the Scottish Board of Health, lately concluded a 
successful visit to Denmark in connection with the 
importation into this country of certain Danish meat- 
stuffs, and particularly pigs’ heads. 

While much of the Danish meat arriving here is 
perfectly satisfactory, consignments have arrived at 
Leith from time to time that gave rise to some doubt 
whether inspection at the Danish end was quite 
satisfactory, and after some correspondence and 
negotiations with the representative of the Danish 
Government in London, that Government ended by 
expressly inviting the Scottish Board of Health to 
send Col. Leighton in order to make personal inves- 
tigations on the spot. 

In Denmark, the Ministry of Agriculture placed 
their resources at Col. Leighton’s disposal, and a 


fortnight of varied travelling ensued. In that - 


period sixteen different towns were visited, and 
careful inspection was made of many export factories. 
Thereafter Col. Leighton submitted his views in 
detail to representatives of the Danish Mirxistry of 
Agriculture, and received an assurance that in every 
respect the Scottish and English Foreign Meat 
Regulations would be complied with. 

This successful issue is of interest in England as 
well as in Scotland, for the Foreign Meat Regulations 
of both parts of the United Kingdom are substantially 
the same. 

The Danish Government’s frank action in meeting 
Col. Leighton’s points was most gratifying. Mr. 
Harold Faber, their icultural Commissioner in 
London, accompanied Col. Leighton, and assisted 
in making arrangements for inspection, etc. As the 
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assistance of a port food inspector was advisable 
in connection with technical matters, Mr. A. Gofton, 
F.R.C.V.S., the veterinary inspector of Edinburgh 
Corporation, was also asked by Col. Leighton to 
accompany him on the journey, and rendered valuable 
assistance. 


Natural Animal Tricks.” 
STAGE PERFORMANCES INQUIRY. 


For the first time this Session, the Select Committee of 
the House of Commons, which is considering the probabi- 
lity or otherwise of cruelty in the training of animals for 
stage purposes, met on February 8th, under the chairman- 
ship of Brigadier-General Colvin, to hear further evidence. 
Other members of the Committee were Captain Bowyer, 
Mr. Trevelyan Thomson, Sir John Butcher, Commander 
Kenworthy, Colonel Willoughby, Mr. A. Baldwin Raper, 
Mr. Jesson, and Mr. Seddon. 

Mr. L. O. Liesching was the first witness. He said that 
as an amateur he gave performances for charitable pur- 
poses. He had never seen any cruelty perpetrated on 
performing animals, and was satisfied that animals could 
be trained without cruelty. 

Asked about the bird trick, such as that performed by 
Carl Hertz, the witness said that involved no sort of 
cruelty. 

In answer to the Chairman, he said that monkeys were 
very nice animals to train. 

Do they enjoy the performance ?—I think they do, to 
some extent. ‘I'here are certain tricks that these animals 
seem to take to naturally, and they like to do them. 

Answering other questions, the witness said he had 
never trained elephants to perform tricks, but only to 
break them in for work in india and burma. He had 
found that dogs, cats, and monkeys frequently showed a 
natural aptitude for doing tricks, and with a very little 
encouragement they became very clever and there was 
no need for cruelty at all in training. He would not say 
that a dog walking on its fore paws or standing up begging 
was natural, but that did not involve any sort of cruelty. 

Mr. Jesson: What would be the effect of ill-treating 
an elephant ?—He would have it back at the first oppor- 
tunity, and has done so many times. 

Do you say that dogs performing various tricks enjoy 
them ?—My experience is that the greatest punishment 
I can give to one of my dogs is to stand him in the corner 
and not let him go through his tricks. 

In answer to tne Chairman, Mr. Liesching said he would 
not be in favour of the abolition of animal performances. 

Mr. H. G. Tyrwhitt Drake, the next witness, said he 
started training animals as an amateur, and now had 
turned it into a hobby that must pay its way. It was not 
his livelinood. The best tricks performed by animals 
were those they did naturally. He explained how com- 
paratively easy some of the tricks of performing seals 
were. For instance, the seal would catch a fairly large 
fish, probably across the middle. It could not swallow 
it like that, and had to throw it up and catch it as it 
came down, head or tail first, and swallow it then. | 

The Committee adjourned till the following day, when 
the Chairman, Brigadier-General Colvin, said he had 
received a large number of letters from people who wished 
to give evidence. He took strong exception to one letter, 
in which there was a reflection on the fairness of that 
committee. He had shown the letter to the Speaker, 
who agreed it was a most improper letter for anyone to 
send. The letter contained the following :—“ It is fully 
apparent to me and to my colleagues that distortion and 
exaggeration are being used to bolster up the case against 
pertorming animals. We have been unofficially informed 
that we are not allowed to put into the witness chair trainers 
and others who can speak with authority and personal 
knowledge. 1 am certainly of opinion that certain 
interested parties do not desire the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth.” The Chairman said he was 


sure it was an entire misstatement to say that trainers 
and others were not put into the witness chair. 

Evidence was given by Mr. Reuben Garstang, pro- 
fessional trainer, who said the statement that in the 
training of bears they were constantly struck on the nose 
was ridiculous. The nose was the most tender part of 
the bear, and no bear would stand being beaten on the 
nose, and no trainer who did it could ever begin to train 
abear. With dogs and with elephants there was no object 
in cruelty. If an animal were refractory at the outset, it 
would be more likely to get worse as time went on if 
cruelty were practised. He had not found apes 
intractable, although some occasionally were. He had 
netted chimpanzees in the bush in West Africa, and in 
three days they were quite friendly and tame. 

Referred by Commander Kenworthy to a book by Dr. 
Chalmers Mitchell, in which he said quite the contrary, 
the witness agreed that Dr. Chalmers Mitchell was an 
authority on animals, but he had no experience in training, 
and the witness disagreed with his statements. The 
system of rewards was the most successful method of 
training. Where cruelty occurred it was often without 
the knowledge of the owner and was practised by the 
employee. 

Mrs. Martin, formerly a music hall artist, gave evidence 
of what she described as ‘shocking cruelty’ she had 
witnessed by trainers and exhibitors of domestic animals, 
particularly cats and dogs, on many occasions, and from 
her observations this seemed to be their regular treatment. 
Her strong opinion was that no animal was ever trained 
to do unnatural tricks without cruelty. 

Mr. Ginnett, circus proprietor, said no horse had ever 
been trained to do an unnatural trick. Everything a 
horse did after training was a natural trick, and most of 
them showed what they could do before they were brought 
under training. They did it all in the fields by themselves 
when they were young, and there was no trick they did 
in a circus or on the stage which they had not done on their 
own account. 

The Chairman: I myself have seen an elephant walk 
across @ horse. Is it your experience that a horse in such 
circumstances would be terrified ?—No; I have two 
horses that did the same thing. The elephants would not 
do it if the horse was afraid. 

Answering a further question, Mr. Ginnett said: The 
only thing a horse had been trained to do that he had not 
done naturally when young was to go in harness. 
(Laughter. ) 

Sir John Butcher produced a photograph of a horse 
on its knees with its forehead resting on the ground, and 
asked if the witness had ever seen a horse do that naturally. 
The witness said he had. 

The Committee adjourned. 


CLINICAL THERMOMETERS BILL. 


Lord StanmorgE, Lord-in-Waiting, moved in the Lords 
on February 22nd, the second reading of a Bill to regulate 
the sale of clinical thermometers by providing that the 
must be tested, approved, and marked in accordance wit 
the regulations made by the Board of Trade betore they 
could Se supplied or delivered. The provision, he said, 
had already been in operation under the Defence of the 
Realm Regulations and its value had been universally 
recognised by the medical profession. The Bill was 
read a second time. 


Royaut SanirTaRy INSTITUTE EXAMINATION. 


At an examination for Inspectors of Meat and other 
Foods, held in Manchester, on February 24th and 25th, 
1922, the following four candidates (out of 16) were 
awarded certificates:—Bankes, George, Liverpool ; Drake, 
Dennis, Lindley ; Purslow, William Haynes, Shrewsbury ; 
Priestley, Harry, Blackpool.—E. Watts, Deputy 
Registrar. 
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18th March, 1922. 


WHOLE-TIME SALARIES. 


In our issue of last week we published a list of 
minimum salaries which is recommended for adoption 
by whole-time veterinary inspectors. 
fixed by the Salaries Committee of the “ National,” 
after very careful and prolonged consideration of 
pre-war salaries and of those which are paid at 
present. The committee evidently had to confine its 
attention to the consideration of adequately remunera- 
tive figures which lie between the ideal and the 
obtainable. It is obvious that if the “ National” 
is to be in a position to support the demands of its 
members for fair treatment, those demands must, in 
the first place, be reasonable, otherwise loca] 
authorities would refrain from any increase in the 
veterinary staffs. Further, any attempt to enforce 
unreasonable demands would be doomed to failure, 
would make the National appear ridiculous in the eyes 
of the public, and would stultify any future action 
in a similar direction. We think that the committee 
has acted in the best interests of the profession in 
placing a premium upon the holding of a post-graduate 
degree or diploma. It remains for the profession to 
enforce this minimum scale by refusing, as it certainly 
should if it possesses any self-respect, appointments 
which offer less than the suggested scale. 


APPOINTMENTS ABROAD. 

In a paper read before the Mid-West and South 
Wales Veterinary Association and published in our 
issue of December 15th, Major Hobday drew attention 
to the low rate of pay and want of prospective increase 
offered to aspiring applicants for certain posts under 
the Government, and stated that “ It is to the posts 
abroad that the veterinary surgeon has to turn for 
adequate remuneration.” Judging from recent 
agitation on the part of officials of the Indian Civil 
Veterinary Department and the letters from Capts. 
H. G. Simpson and Hamilton Kirk, the “ posts 
abroad,” in some instances, at least, require very 
careful consideration and -enquiry before being taken 
up by the young or the older graduate. 

It is often difficult enough in England for veterinary 
officials to maintain the position of professional men 
on the existing rates of remuneration, but abroad the 
position of the underpaid official is infinitely more 
harassing, for unless he can adequately sustain his 


This scale was . 


social position, he loses “‘ caste,”’ and life becomes an 
intolerable drudgery. 

A comparison of the initial salaries and prospects 
in the tables provided by Capts. Simpson and Kirk 
reveals an astonishing lack of appreciation of the 
value of the Government Veterinary Service, and this, 
too, in countries where the control of disease among 
livestock is of paramount importance both to 
agriculture and to the health of the human population. 
This state of affairs must be altered, and the remedy lies 
with ourselves. 

Our young men must not seek these posts until 
these grievances have been remedied. The labourer 
is surely worthy of his hire. In no other branch 
except the Medical is a longer apprenticeship of study 
served than in our own, and yet in one instance the 
maximum salary of the veterinary official is £650 per 
annum, while that of the Chief Sanitary Inspector is 
£800, and even the registrar of vehicles gets £700. 

If injustice of this nature is to be remedied, it would 
appear that the appointment of an advisory body on 
colonial veterinary affairs is called for. Such a body 
should consist of veterinary surgeons possessing 
considerable knowledge of the conditions appertaining 
to colonial veterinary appointments, from whom 
information could be obtained by those seeking such 
posts, and to whom the colonial veterinary official 
could appeal for assistance. 

The medical services provide adequate safeguards 
in the interests of their officials, and similar steps 
should be taken by our profession. We, too, might 
be strong if we lived up to the motto which adorns 
the arms of the Royal College. 


ANobsiracts and Reviews. 


The Effects of Tuberculin. 


In order to obtain knowledge of the fate of tuberculin 
in the organism, the substance was injected into normal 
animals. After injection tuberculin rapidly disappears 
from the vascular system, and does not reappear in the 
urine until after several hours. In the meantime the 
substance is bound in the organism, probably in the 
bones and in the liver. Living cells in vitro also have 
the faculty of binding cuhenvelie. 

Through numerous experiments a difference is demon- 
strated between the complements of different sera, a fact 
which strongly supports the theory of the plurality of 
complements. ms so is brought forth which points 
to a difference between tuberculous and non-tuberculous 
complement. 

Tuberculin is highly noxious to the vitality of the white 
blood corpuscles, and more toxic to corpuscles from 
tuberculous organisms than from non-tuberculous or- 
ganisms. A certain protective power in regard to the 
toxic action of tuberculin is found in the serum. This 
power is greater in serum from normal organisms than 
in serum from tuberculous organisms. By means of 
vital staining a difference is demonstrated between the 
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effects of tuberculin upon the leucocytes from normal 

and tuberculous animals. 

[Studies on the Effects of Tuberculin (PreTEeR M. Hoxst, 
Journal of Hygiene, vol. xx., No. 4, December, 1921. 
—Journal Trop. Med. and Hygiene, March Ist, 1922.)] 


Bismuth as a Trypanocide. 


The effect of bismuth in the form of soluble bismuth 
sodium tartrate in solutions of various strengths was 
tried on animals infected with Trypanosome rhodesiense 
and 7. brucei (Nagana ferox) respectively. Using this 
drug, the minimum lethal dose for healthy mice was found 
to be 0°047 grm. of bismuth, and for healthy guinea-pigs 
0-062 grm. of bismuth per kilo. body-weight. 

In animals which died after injecton of bismuth sodium 
tartrate, depots of bismuth were found in all cases in the 
liver, frequently in the spleen, and less frequently in the 
kidneys. 

T. rhodesiense—The minimal lethal dose cleared the 
blood of trypanosomes in a mouse within twenty-four 
hours, but the animal died in two days. Any dose below 
this failed to clear the blood of trypanosomes. 

T. brucei.—Although the drug cleared the blood of 
trypanosomes in guinea-pigs, yet relapses occurred in a 
few days, and in no cases were cures obtained. 

[ Notes on Bismuth as a Trypanocide (S. ADLER, M.B., 
Annals of Tropical Medicine and Parasitology, vol. 
xv., No. 4, December, 1921.— Journal Trop. Med. and 
Hygiene, March Ist, 1922.)] 


Cattle and Malaria Epidemiology. 


The editorial note in the September number of the 
Indian Medical Gazette on the rdle played by cattle in 
the prevention of malaria refers to a subject which is of 
the greatest importance in India, where cattle are com- 
monly housed in close association with human dwellings. 
The author is of the opinion that the vast majority of 
anopheline mosquitoes never feed on human beings at 
all. The rate of infection in Bengal, estimated by the 
dissection of many hundred anophelines, was extraordin- 
arily low, being only 0:2 per cent. This may be explained 
- by the fact that the daytime resting place of anophelines 
in Bengal is the cowshed, and the mosquitoes dissected 
were not caught in sleeping rooms, but in cowsheds. 
Cowhouses are packed with animals at night, and the 
number of anophelines found in them increases in direct 
proportion to warmth and darkness. The sleeping apart- 
ments of houses in Bengal are kept very clean generally, 
and though the cowhouses in the same compound may 
swarm with anophelines, it is exceptional to find a single 
specimen in a cookhouse or sleeping apartment. It is 
suggested that if the cowhouses were built in a ring on 
the outskirts of the villages, their inhabitants would be 
even more free from infestation from mosquitoes than 
they are at present. 

[The Réle of Cattle in the Epidemiology of Malaria 

(Lt.-Col. Fry, 1.M.8., Indian Medical Journal.— Journal 

Trop. Med. and Hygiene, March Ist, 1922.)] 


An Organism from Nephritis in Sheep. 

Frrcn and BEAVER report three cases of nephritis in 
sheep, caused by an organism which closely resembles 
B. nephritidis-equi (Meyer). The cases occurred in 
rams. The symptoms in each case were obscure, and a 
diagnosis of the real cause of the trouble was not made 
during life. On post-mortem examination the kidneys 
showed acute inflammation with enlargement and a more 
or less adherent capsule. In one case abscesses were 
present in the kidney substance. The mucous membrane 
of the bladder and ureters was inflamed and in places 
hemorrhagic. 


Cultures from the kidneys on serum agar showed many 


small grayish white colonies. 


Morphology. The organism is a short rod, 1-2mm. in 
length, with rounded ends. Occasionally coccoid forms 
are seen especially in old agar slant cultures. Sometimes 
long involution types are noted from agar cultures. It is 
non-motile, and no spores or granules are visible. It 
stains readily with aniline dyes, but not by Granis method. 

Cultural characters. Growth in broth is sparing in 
early generations, but later becomes more abundant, 
causing a uniform cloudiness, with a developing semi- 
viscid white sediment which also adheres to the sides of 
the tube and forms a viscid terminal ring. Growth is very 
scanty on plain agar, but much more vigorous on 10 per 
cent. horse serum agar. Colonies are discrete, greyish- 
white, translucent, and show a bluish iridescence. Gelatin 
is not liquefied. No change is noted in milk after seven 
days’ incubation. Litmus milk shows no change in 
reaction. The organism is non-bacmolytic. The 
results of the fermentation tests were not very conclusive, 
as the two strains used show differences among themselves 
with several sugars. They do not produce gas. 

The organism is not pathogenic for rabbits and guinea 
pigs. Injected into sheep the organism caused more or 
less serious systemic disturbance, but in no case was a well- 
marked nephritis produced nor could the organism be 
recovered from the kidneys. An attempt to infect a 
ewe lamb by placing a suspension of the organism in the 
vagina at the urethral opening succeeded in setting up 
a state of chronic nephritis in both kidneys, which suggests 
that the infection may be an ascending one through the 
bladder and ureters. 

It is considered that this organism bears a close relation- 
ship to B. nephritidis-equi, but it has not been possible 
to obtain a strain of the latter for comparison. The 
equine organism seems to be specific for horses, and the 
one here described for sheep. 

[Frrcu, C. P., and Beaver, D. C., Journal of Infectious 
Diseases, vol. 28, No. 4, April, 1921, pp. 345-351.] 


Clinical and Case Reports. 


The Editor will be glad to receive from members and others 
contributions to this column of*reports of interesting cases. 


Fatal Heemorrhages in the Horse and Mule. 


By Capt. E. 8. W. Pear, R.A.V.C., 18th Veterinary 
Hospital, Constantinople. 


Cas—E No. 1. Subject—-An officer’s charger. A 
bay gelding, age about 15, standing 15-3 hands high. 

History. Epistaxis on three different occasions 
at intervals of seven and three days. 

Symptoms.— The blood, bright red in colour, flowed 
from both nostrils. The first of these attacks occurred 
after exercise and was the least severe, only lasting 
two hours. The bleeding was not continuous, ceasing 
for a time and then starting again with a rush, gener- 
ally when the horse’s head was lowered. 

The second attack occurring seven days later, was 
much more severe, lasting five or six hours and leaving 
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the horse very weak with blanched membranes and 
very faint pulse. 

The third attack, lasting several hours, proved 
fatal, the horse getting weaker, going down, being 
unable to rise and dying in convulsions. 

Diagnosis.—Ruptured blood vessel in 
chambers. 

Treatment.—Cold water compresses on poll and 
face. Attempts to plug the nostrils with cotton 
wool soaked in liq. ferri. perchlor. proved of no avail, 
the blood coming from the horse’s mouth. 

Post-Mortem.—No lesion was found in the nasal 
chambers. The guttural pouches, however, were 
filled with clotted blood, and in the roof a lesion, 
about the size of a shilling and resembling an ulcer, 
was found. In the centre of this eroded area was u 
medium-sized artery, whose walls had been eaten 
away and from which undoubtedly the fatal hemorr- 
hage had come. 


nasal 


Case No. 2. Subject—Bay gelding mule. Age 
11. Height 14-2 hands high. 
History— When being ridden at exercise one 


morning this mule showed signs of weakness by 
sweating profusely, staggering and being unwilling 
to move. He was walked slowly to his stable, with 
difficulty. 

Symptoms.—All those of internal hemorrhage, 
e.g., blanched membranes, running-down pulse, 

ofuse perspiration, yawning and thirst. He died 
in convulsions about 35 minutes from the time he 
returned from exercise. 

Diagnosis.—Internal hemorrhage. 

Post-Mortem.—On opening the pleural cavity it 
was found filled with blood. A closer examination 
revealed a fractured rib and ruptured costal artery. 

Presumably the rib was broken some time during 
the night, probably by a kick from a horse that was 
tied beside the mule, and the fatal symptoms were 
brought on by exercise. 

Case No. 3. Subject.—Chestnut mare. Age 13. 
Height 14-3. An officer’s charger of the hackney 
type. 
istory —The mare, @ very nervous animal, slipped 
up in her stall, came down and although struggling 
violently, was unable to rise. 

She was held down to prevent her injuring herself, 
and, her struggles getting gradually weaker, she died 
in 40 minutes. I arrived five minutes after she had 
died and finding the mucous membranes blanched, 
diagnosed internal haemorrhage as the cause of 
death. 

Post-Mortem.—The abdominal cavity was filled 
with blood. On examination of the pelvis, the shaft 
of the ileum was found to be fractured, and a spicule 
of bone to have ruptured the internal iliac artery, 
thus causing the hemorrhage. 

Case No. 4. Subject—Bay gelding. Age 10. 
Height 15-2 hands high. A light draught gunner. 

History.—Without any apparent reason this horse 
while tied up in his stall suddenly reared up and 
breaking his head collar fell over backwards. He 
struggled for some time on the ground but was unable 


to rise, and died within an hour with pallidmembranes. 

Diagnosis.— Internal hemorrhage. 

Post-Mortem.—The abdominal cavity contained a 
quantity of blood, and on examination of the viscera 
the middle lobe of the liver was found to be ruptured 
in a vertical direction, through its inferior edge. The 
extent of the tear was about two inches on each side 
of this edge. There were some abnormal adhesions 
of this border of the liver to the diaphragm. The 
liver showed some evidence of amyloid degeneration, 
being of a light colour at its periphery. 

Case No. 5. Subject—Bay gelding. Rider. Age 
14. Height 15-2 hands high. 

History—This horse whilst being schooled over a 
fence, fell, striking the ground with his shoulder and 
side. He was remounted and put at the fence again 
and cleared it in good style. 

Symptoms.—Almost immediately he showed the 
following symptoms :—Trembling, sweating, anxious 
expression and hurried respiration. Becoming un- 
steady on his feet he went down, his membranes now 
were pallid and his pulse imperceptible. He died 
in convulsions 40 minutes after the fall. 

Diagnosis.—Internal hemorrhage. 

Post-Mortem—The abdominal cavity contained 
a large quantity of free blood. The posterior surface 
of the middle lobe of the liver showed a vertical rup- 
ture of about three or four inches in length, about its 
centre. The rupture extended through about half 
the thickness of the lobe in question. The liver ap- 
peared otherwise quite healthy. 


Two Useful Instruments. 


By R. F.R.C.V.S., Glasgow. 
(Exhibited to the West of Scotland V.M.A.) 


Tooth Ezxtracter--The novel mechanism of this 
instrument is on the wedge tooth principle; the 
jaws being actuated through the pressure exerted on 
them by a screw on the end of a single rod. By this 
arrangement the operator has very little bulk of 
iron in the mouth (a very important factor in all 
dental operations), yet with a sufficient gripping 
power to extract teeth with deceased crowns, as the 
points of the jaws can be dug into the root of the 
stump by means of the movable fulcrum on the 
shaft, or, reversely, used as an aid in the extraction 
of the tooth. 

Combined Needle Point and Budding Iron.—-The 
needle is, automatically, withdrawn within the bulb 
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by releasing the hoop spring held under pressure in 
the palm of the hand, thus allowing the needle to 
regain heat after every second or third hole pierced. 
The depth of the puncture can be graded to any 
required amount, either by the pressure exerted on 
the spring, or by the hole adjustment provided at 
the spring end. The budding iron comes into play 
when needle extreme has been reached, making a 
circular ring about the point, thus closing up the 
fired needle hole in a very short time, after fluid has 
been run out of a thoroughpin or similar distension. 

There was also shown a mouth gag with some 
outstanding advantages over those at present in use. 


Association Reporis. 


lrish Branch of the N.V.M.A. 


At a meeting of the above Association, held in the 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, Dublin, on 
the 23rd September, 1921, the following members 
attended :—Messrs. Andrew Watson (President), 
P. D. Reavy (Secretary), H. McConnell, Alex. 
Munro, James Doyle, James Dodd, William 
Nyhan, John Kelly, Professor Craig, J. H. Carr, 
J. H. Norris, H. W. Carbury, Professor O’Connor, 
D. 8. Prentice, J. H. Dunlop, W. 8. Wilkinson, 
L. M. Magee, and P. F. Dolan. 

Visitors :—Messrs. J. Basil Buxton, F.R.C.V.S., 
S. A. Evans, F. Kassie, Col., R.A.V.C., F. W. Wilson, 
Lt.-Col., R.A.V.C., and E. W. Little. 

Letters of apology were received from the fol- 
lowing :—Messrs. P. J. Howard, T. R. Mulcahy, 
Professor Keogh, Messrs, J. F. Healy, T. W. D. Kelly, 
Arthur Dobbyn, B. P. H. Mahony, and W. Chambers. 

Mr. A. Watson, President, introduced Capt. J. T. 
Edwards, the author of the paper to be discussed 
(Bovine Abortion and its Control), in the following 
terms :—-I have great pleasure in introducing Capt. 
Edwards to the members of the veterinary profession 
in Ireland, not that such an introduction is necessary. 
Capt. Edwards’ reputation is not confined to England. 
His teaching and contributions to veterinary literature 
are held in high repute by veterinarians all over the 
world. The subject which he brings before you 
commands the interest of every member of the 
profession, and I am confident that we all will benefit 
by his investigations. The discussion which * will 
follow may not be in proportion with the merits of 
the paper, for the Secretary was able to send a copy 
of this valuable essay only within the last 24 hours, 
and it would manifestly be impossible to master the 
details of this subject in such a time. 

Unfortunately a number of our members from the 
south and west are unable to be with us because of 
the railway strike. 

Without any further comment I will call on Pro- 
fessor Edwards to address you and perhaps, as the 
copy of his essay was so belated, he would give us a 
summary in tabloid form as it will be helpful to us. 


Capt. J. T. Epwarps, London, gave a resumé of 
his paper on “ Bovine Abortion and its, Control ” 
before discussion, and replied to the various criticisms 
at the end, after which a hearty vote of thanks was 
accorded him, and also to Mr. J. Basil Buxton, the 
very energetic General Secretary, who accompanied 
Captain Edwards  onj his visit to Ireland. 

Owing to a railway strike, the attendance was not 
as large as it would otherwise have been. 

P. D. Reavy, Capt., Hon. Secretary. 

(The discussion on Captain Edwards’ paper 
receives separate publication.—Ep.) 


Western Counties Veterinary Medical Association. 


A meeting of this Association was held at ‘the 
Royal Clarence Hotel, Exeter, on Thursday, December 
8th, 1921, when the President, Mr. W. B. Nelder, 
of Exeter, occupied the chair; others present in- 
cluded Professor Share-.!ones, Messrs. Wm. Ascott, 
Bideford ; P. W. Bloye, Plymouth; W. G. Blackwell, 
Exmouth ; W. Brown, Wiveliscombe ; J. R. Conchie, 
Minehead; A. J. Down, R. Barnes Nelder and W. 
Roach, Exeter; J. Dunstan, Liskeard; G. H. Gib- 
bings, Tavistock; G. Lansley, Axminster; H. E. 
Jackson, Paignton; C. Masson and W. R. Wright, 
Torquay ; P. Penhale, Barnstaple ; R. E. L. Penhale, 
Torrington; W. Penhale, Holsworthy; G. H. 
Roberts, Sampford Peverell ; and W. P. Stableforth, 
Honiton. 

The minutes of the last meeting were taken as read 
and confirmed. 

Apologies for non-attendance were announced from 
Messrs. F. T. Harvey, E. R. Edwards, 8. J. Motton, 
H. G. Saunders, E. R. Smythe and W. Fyrth. 

Mr. G. Lansley was added to the committee 
appointed at the last meeting in connection with the 
Annual General Meeting of the National Association 
at Bath next year, in place of Mr. J. Dunstan, who 
had expressed a wish to withdraw. 

Malcolm Memorial Fund.—It was unanimously 
resolved to send a donation of £2 2s. to this fund. 

Royal Sanitary Institute—The President and Hon. 
Secretary were elected a8 delegates to represent this 
Association at the Annual Conference at Bourne- 
mouth in July next. 

New Members—Mr. E. R. Edwards, of Exeter, 
and Mr. H. E. Jackson, of Paignton, proposed at the 
last meeting, were duly elected. 

The Hon. Secretary suggested that a Council to 
consist of the officers for the time being and three 
other members be formed. After some discussion 
it was resolved that the subject be placed on the 
agenda for the next meeting. 

Notices of motion to alter Rule 9 were given by 
Messrs. W. Ascott and W. P. Stableforth. 

Dangerous Drugs Act.—Mr. J. Dunstan drew atten- 
tion to the provisions of the Dangerous Drugs Act, and 
the Hon. Secretary was instructed to communicate 
with the Home Office, Whitehall, to ascertain the 
exact position in relation thereto. 
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Address.—Dr. Suare-Jones, M.Sc., F.R.C.V.S., 
Director of Veterinary Education, University of 
Liverpool, then gave a very interesting address on 
“Veterinary Science and Medicine” (published 
Veterinary Record, January 14th, 1922). The paper 
created a good discussion, which is to be continued 
at the annual meeting of the Association, hence 
publication of the discussion is deferred. 

Major W. Ascott proposed a vote of thanks to 
Professor Share-Jones for the able effort he had made, 
at much personal inconvenience, to come to Exeter 
and address the members of the Western Counties. 
This was seconded by Mr. J. Dunstan and carried 
with acclamation. 

Professor SHARE-JONES said that he was pleased 
with the kind attention they had given him, and was 
glad of the opportunity of coming down to Devon- 
shire to address them. 

Resolution.—Mr. J. DUNSTAN proposed and Mr. P. 
Boye seconded that the following resolution be 
forwarded to the Ministry of Health and the National 
Veterinary Medical Association of Great Britain and 
Ireland :—‘‘ At a meeting of the Western Counties 
Veterinary Medical Association, held at Exeter on 
December 8th, 1921, it was the unanimous opinion 
that the time had arrived for a closer union between 
the Ministry of Health and the Veterinary Profession.” 
Carried. 

A cordial vote of thanks to the President, moved 
by the TREASURER and seconded by Mr. Wricurt, 
terminated another successful meeting. 

W. P. Srasterortu, Hon. Secretary. 


Yorkshire Veterinary Medical Association. 


The autumn meeting was held at the Hotel Metro- 
pole, Leeds, on Friday, October 28th, 1921. Mr. H. 
Pollard, Wakefield (President), occupied the chair. 

The following members signed the attendance 
register :—Messrs. A. McCormick, G. C. Barber, 
W. Crawford, Col. Mason, J. A. Dixon, G. E. Bowman, 
H. G. Bowes, 8. Wharam, E. Child (Leeds), J. 8. S. 
Woodrow (Goole), G. Whitehead (Batley), G. W. 
Davidson (Wetherby), 8. Chambers (Kirkheaton), 
M. Robinson (Barnsley), Alex. H. Gentle (Otley), 
G. W. Carter and H. M. Holland (Keighley), A. Ellison 
(Harrogate), F. B. Greer (Bradford), F. B. Septt 
(Pontefract), W. McKinna (Huddersfield), W. A. 
Campbell (Boroughbridge), H. W. Good (Scarborough), 
J. C. Hall (Knaresborough), J. R. Simpson (Ripon), 
E. H. Pratt (Northallerton), and J. Clarkson (Gar- 
forth), secretary. Visitors:—Capt. P. J. Turner, 
and Capt. C. 8. Conder. 

On the proposition of Mr. Bowes, seconded hy 
Mr. Whitehead, the minutes of the previous meeting, 
having been printed and published, were taken as 
read. 

Apologies for non-attendance were received from 
Messrs. J. Alson, D.S.0. (Sheffield), A. W. Noel 
Pillers (Liverpool), J. W. Lazenby (Tadcaster), 
P. Deighton (Selby), J. H. Gillespie (Doncaster), 
F. W. Garnett, C.B.E. (Windermere), and Dr. O. C. 
Bradley (Edinburgh). 


It was unanimously decided to forward a lette™ 
sympathising with Mr. P. Deighton in his illness and 
expressing the Society’s sincere wishes for his speedy 
and complete recovery. 

The SEcrETARY read correspondence from Messrs. 
Balliére, Tindall and Cox, announcing the publica- 
tion of Mr. A. W. N. Pillers’ new book on “ Mange 
and Allied Mites”; the Students’ Union, R.V.C. ; 
and the Lancashire Veterinary Medical Society, 
respecting the amalgamation of the two societies for 
circularising the profession on the elections of Council. 
R.C.V.S. 

On the proposition of Mr. G. W. Carter, seconded 
by Mr. Wharam, it was decided to continue the 
amalgamation as heretofore, subject to the approval 
of the Lancashire Veterinary Medical Society. 

Mr. W. McKinna (Huddersfield) was elected a 
member of the Society on the proposition of the 
SEcrRETARY, seconded by Mr. Wuaram, and also 
Mr. Hall, proposed by Mr. CampBELL, seconded by 
Mr. CRAWFORD. 

Mr. E. F. Angler (Doncaster), was nominated for 
election at the Society’s next meeting. 

The TREASURER then presented his annual balance 
sheet, which was received, and after being discussed, 
was adopted on the proposition of Col. Mason, second- 
ed by Mr. WHarRAM. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 


The following officers were elected for the ensuing 
year 


President 
Vice- Presidents (3) 


. G. C. Barber, Leeds. 

. H. Pollard, Wakefield. 

. G. W. Davidson, Wetherby. 
. J. A. Dixon, Leeds. 

. J. Clarkson, Garforth. 

. A. McCormick, Leeds. 

. Mason, Crossgates, Leeds. 
Wharam, Leeds. 

. H. G. Bowes, Leeds. 

. G. E. Bowman, Leeds. 

. W. Crawford, Leeds. 

. P. Deighton, Selby. 

. A. Ellison, Harrogate. 

. J. McKinna, Huddersfield. 
G. Whitehead, Batley. 
J.8. 8. Woodrow, Goole. 


Hon. Secretary 
Hon. Treasurer 
Hon. Auditors (2) 


Council (8) by ballot ... 


Mr. J. McKinna, Huddersfield. 

Mr. 8S. Wharam, Leeds. 

The Secretary (who said as their 
representative on this Com- 

mittee he would be very glad 
to receive cases or even rough 
notes of clinical cases for publication in the official journal, 
the Veterinary Record, the editor of which was anxious 
to receive more of this type of material.) 


Representatives on Coun- 
cil, N. V.M. A. 
Representative on the 
Publication Committee 
N. V.M. A. 


The PRresIDENT then called on Mr. Dixon for his 
paper on “ Tuberculous Mastitis.” 


(Mr. Dixon’s paper, with discussion, will be printed 
in a future issue.—Ep.) 


On the proposition of Mr. Pottarp, seconded by 
Col. Mason, a very hearty vote of thanks was unani- 
mously accorded to Mr. Dixon for his paper. 


(Messfs. MCUormick an 
acted as scrutineers during this 
election. ) 
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Mr. WuHaARAmM exhibited a patient, a five-year-old 
harness cob, with stiff neck, which was unable to 
graze unless he had his forelegs between the hind ones. 
He was inspected by the members, various opinions 
being expressed, the general one being that it was a 
case of tuberculosis affecting the cervical vertebra. 
Mr. Wharam promised to report progress at a future 
meeting if possible. 

Mr. WuaraM also drew attention to the prevalence 
of swine erysipelas. He further exhibited a pair of 
tooth shears which had been in use for years with 
perfect success and which during the attempt to 
shear a molar tooth recently, had become so strained 
in one of the levers as to be useless for shearing, 
but gripping the tooth firmly, it was drawn instead 
of sheared. 

Mr. PoLiarD remarked it was not at all an uncom- 
mon thing for a tooth to be drawn instead of sheared. 

Mr. CuILp was of opinion that during life, swine 
fever was not at all an easy disease to diagnose except 
in the well-marked cases one sometimes had. 

Lt.-Col. H. G. Bowzs said he had recently seen a 
very severe outbreak of swine erysipelas and had 
wondered if the great heat of this summer had accoun- 
ted for the remarkable severity. Six of the acute 
cases died, each within two days, some within twenty- 
four hours of being first noticed to be ill. A number 
of sub-acute cases recovered, and one of these, some 
weeks afterwards, developed chronic symptoms and 
died. The post-mortem lesions of the valves of the 
heart were as large as walnuts. The organisms were 
cultivated, giving a fine bottle brushgrowth by stab 
culture. This disease was not often so virulent in 
this country as it had been this year,and it was possible 
that though the germ was always present on the land, 
it was often non-pathogenic, being a facultative organism 
somewhat similar to’ B. tetani, and the extreme heat 
of this summer had rendered the conditions more 
nearly resembling those on the continent, where it 
was much more prevalent in its acute form. It was 
undoubtedly contagious. 

Mr. Drtxon agreed with Mr. Bowes that swine 
erysipelas had been extremely virulent this year. 
It was certainly contagious, and the only way was to 
clear the swine out and thoroughly disinfect. It 
almost invariably affected fat pigs. Tuberculosis of 
the goat was not nearly so uncommon as was generally 
supposed, frequent cases being seen on post-mortem 
in the slaughterhouses. 

Mr. Wooprow also agreed as to the virulence of 
swine erysipelas this year and that warty growths 
were only seen on post-mortem in the chronic cases. 
He also announced that Herr Van der Haden had a 
serum for swine erysipelas which he would like to be 
tried more extensively. He believed it was preven- 
tive and possibly curative. 

Mr. Bowman thought the diagnosis of swine fever 
not very difficult to the man constantly in touch 
with it. Swine erysipelas, he agreed, usually affected 
fat pigs. 

‘Mr. PoLtarD mentioned a two-year-old colt which 
he had castrated, after leaving it for one year because 


oily one testicle was present in the scrotum. He 
eventually operated and found evidences of tuber- 
culosis in the testicle and surrounding tissues. The 
colt was sold, and the year after he was called to see 
the co!lt’s mother on account of her wasting away. 
She was destroyed and tuberculous abscesses were 
present in the spleen. 

A vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. Wharam, 
and the meeting terminated with a vote of thanks 
to the President, the members present adjourning to 
tea on the invitation of the Leeds members of the 
Society.—J. Crarxson, Hon. Secretary. 


Mid-West and South Wales V.A. 
( Continued.) 


The following resolution by Major F. Hobday, 
C.M.G., F.R.C.V.8., who wrote regretting inability 
to attend, was moved by Mr. R. W. Hatt, M.R.C.V.S., 
of Barry -— 

“That this Association urges the Council of 
the National Veterinary Association to appoint 
a Committee to advise enquirers, especially young 
graduates, as to the value of salaries offered, and 
their comparative prospects and social position 
in any part of the world where they may wish to 
take up a whole-time appointment ; also to make 
representations to the proper authorities in this 
country whenever it is considered that the salaries 
offered are not adequate remuneration as a return 
for the time and work given to and the amount of 
money which has been spent on the education of 
a graduate of the veterinary profession.” 

Mr. C. E. Perry seconded, and Mr. COLEMAN said 
he would like to see it done, especially as far as the 
younger members were corcerned, for all previous 
efforts had been rendered null and void. He thought 
it was time for the National Association to take the 
matter up. The resolution was carried nem. con. 

Mr. R. W. Hatt, M.R.C.V.S., Barry, contributed a 
paper on “ Mastitis in the Cow.” 

{[Mr. Hall’s paper, with the ensuing discussion, 
receives separate publication—Ed.] 

The Secretary said he desired to express his 
grateful thanks to Mr. Hall for reading the paper, 
and to Mr. Williams for opening the discussion, as 
he gave them very little notice. He always found it 
a wise policy to approach the busiest men when 
asking a favour, as they invariably found time to do 
a little more, especially when it was to assist their 
Association: it really made his work a pleasure. 

Mr. A. 8S. ApAMs was sincerely thanked for his 
continued interest in the Association, and especially 
for being the means of having £10 (ten pounds) 
sent to their funds. 

Mr. Apams, replying, said that an Association 
such as theirs needed money in reserve, and he trusted 
other members would be able to add to their funds 
also. 

From remarks made by the Secretary that after- 
noon they would realise that some of their own 


members were at times in need of their assistance, 
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and a little practical help was worth a lot of sym- 
pathy, and if a small reserve fund was in exstence, 
this could be done at once when such circumstances 
arose. ; 
The meeting’s best thanks were expressed to the 
essayist and the chairman. 

The company then adjourned to tea, which was 
provided by the members in the district. 

J. J. Aveston, Hon. Sec. 
Bath. 


Notes and News. 


Foot-and-Mouth Disease. 
CoMMITTEE OF ENQUIRY. 


In view of the continued improvement in the 
position with regard to foot-and-mouth disease, the 
Ministry of Agriculture recently issued a new Order 
revoking and revising existing Orders. The effect 
of this was to free altogether the south-western 
counties of England and the north and north-western 
counties of Scotland. The remainder of Great Britain 
was divided into four scheduled districts within 
which movement might take place with a licence. 
There were other modifications affecting markets 
and farm sales. 

Captain Pretyman, M.P., has consented to be 
chairman of the Committee which, at the request of 
Mr. E. R. Turton, M.P., the President of the Board 
of Agriculture is setting up to inquire into the origin 
and circumstances of the recent outbreak of foot-and- 
mouth disease, and to report whether any legislation 
is necessary to deal with future outbreaks. The 
Farmers’ Union, the County Councils Association, 
and other bodies are to be asked to send represent- 
atives. 


THE QuEsTIon or CoMPENSATION. 


Major Barnston, replying to Mr. W. Nicholson 
in the Commons on March 7th, said :—The estimated 
amount of conapensation for animals slaughtered in 
connection with the outbreak of foot-and-mouth 
disease, on the basis of the number of cases confirmed 
up to the present, and deducting the estimated 
receipts from salvage, is £599,100. Under the 
Diseases of Animals Act, 1894, the amount of the 
Parliamentary grant in respect of foot-and-mouth 
disease in any one year is limited to £100,000, but in 
view of the heavv cost of the present series of outbreaks 
and of the serious inroad which would have to be 
made on the local taxation accounts, the Government 
have decided to ask Parliament to authorise an in- 
crease in the grant from the Exchequer up to 50 per 
cent. of the net expenditure. 


Sir D. Market AUTHORITIES. 


At a recent meeting of the Canterbury Farmers 
Club, a letter was read from Sir A. Daniel Hall, 


of the Ministry of Agriculture, emphasising the necessity 
of prompt measures being taken in dealing with foot- 
and-mouth disease. “I think,” said Sir Daniel, 
“that it is a move in the right direction to give the 
veterinary officers of local authorities power to act 
instantly. Our difficulty in the past has been to 
get these market authorities to take the question of 
disease seriously. Had there been the slightest 
skilled inspection of the Newcastle market, for 
example, the whole of this widespread outbreak 
might have been checked at the source. Again, 
only as late as February 4th, the presence of diseased 
animals in Norwich market was known by nine 
o’clock in the morning, yet no one acted, neither 
the leading farmers nor the local authority, until 
about five in the afternoon word was sent to us, and 
we telegraphed to stop the movement of stock. All 
through the morning and early afternoon people were 
removing their stock from the market.” 

Mr. Egerton Quested, Chairman of the Cattle 
Diseases Committee, Kent County Council, declared 
that the disease had been spread throughout the 
country owing to the outbreak at Newcastle. Every 
single case in the whole of the large area affected had 
been traced to contact with those animals. Again, 
in the instance at Norwich, had prompt action been 
taken the spread of disease further south might have 
been prevented. Slaughter was the only effective 
remedy. Very few animals were of any use after 
being attacked by the disease. The measures the 
Ministry were taking in dealing with the disease were 
cordially approved by the Chamber, but it was felt 
that more businesslike arrangements might be made 
in the method of issuing licences to butchers for 
removal of animals. With reference to the confusion 
which arose at Canterbury market the previous week, 
when the order came into force, Mr. Allington Collard 
suggested that if thev could get some system whereby 
one authority would honour another authority’s 
licences it would simplify matters. Mr. J. Egerton 
Quested agreed that it would be much more simple 
and business-like, and he offered to lay the matter of 
butchers’ licences before the Board of Agriculture. 


OrpER AMENDED. 


The London Gazette recently contained an order of 
the Minister of Agriculture amending the Foot-and- 
Mouth Disease Order of 1895 in certain respects. 
Article 1 makes it an obligation on every person who 
has an animal infected with foot-and-mouth disease 
to inform a police constable in the district; the 
constable is to telegraph the information to the 
Ministry of Agriculture, and also to report it to an 
inspector of the local authority. Amended rules are 
also made for the cleaning and control of infected 
places. 


OvuTBREAK IN Sark. 
Foot-and-mouth disease has broken out in the 


island “of Sark. Stringent regulations have been 
introduced by the Guernsey authorities to prevent the 
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disease spreading to that island. Jersey has issued 
an order prohibiting the importation of live pigeons 
from all countries in consequence of the serious out- 
break of foot-and-mouth disease on the mainland 


THe Mitk Suppty. 


Sir A. Griffith-Boscawen informed Mr. Townley in 
the Commons recently that he had now had an 
opportunity of perusing the statement issued by a firm 
of condensed milk manufacturers which suggested 
that the outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease had 
rendered liquid milk supplies unsafe. He had no 
information which in any way warranted the sugges- 
tion that milk supplies had been rendered unsafe for 
human consumption through the outbreak of foot- 
and-mouth disease. 

Earl Winterton: Will the right hon. gentleman 
consider in consultation with the Law Officers of the 
Crown whether action cannot be taken against this 
firm for this outrageous statement, calculated seriously 
to alarm the public ? 

Sir A. Griffith-Boscawen: I will certainly consult 
the Law Officers. 


Motion WITHDRAWN IN THE LORDs. 


In the House of Lords on March 9th, the Eart or 
Wemyss asked how many cattle had been compulsorily 
slaughtered during the present outbreak of foot-and- 
mouth disease, and at what cost, and moved that it was 
desirable to inquire into the efficacy of the various alleged 
cures, with the view to curative treatment being made a 
substitute or alternative to the present policy of slaughter. 
The noble earl called special attention to the claim of Mr. 
Crossley, The Poplars, Ashford, that he had cured hun- 
dreds of cases, without losing a single animal. The present 
method of slaughter was costly, wasteful, and to some 
extent barbarous. 

The Eart or AncasTER, Parliamentary Secretary to 
the Board of Agriculture, replying to the question, said 
the slaughter of 20,813 cattle had been authorised by the 
Ministry up to and including March 6th, in connection 
with the present outbreak. There were now some 981 
separate cases. The gross amount of compensation 
payable in respect of these cattle was approximately 
£580,000, but from that figure deductions should be 
made for salvage receipts, the result of which was not 
yet ea known, but was estimated at £70,000. A 
sum of £510,000 might be taken approximately as the 
cost of the cattle slaughtered up to March 6th. In addi- 
tion, 23,600 sheep, goats, and pigs had also been slaugh- 
tered, the compensation payable in respect of which 
was estimated to amount to £89,100. The adminis- 
tration expenses to date were estimated at £135,000. The 
Ministry had informed Mr. Crossley that their policy was 
not to adopt remediaj treatment of infected cattle, but 
rather the complete elimination of infection as expedi- 
tiously as possible by the slaughter of diseased animals 
and those which had been in immediate contact with 
them. Remedial treatment was not adopted, because 
it involved the maintenance of infected animals during 
treatment, which would cause great risk of conveyance 
of the infection, and might lead to the permanent estab- 
lishment of the disease in this country, as was the case 
in most Continental countries. 

The Minister of Agriculture had arranged to set up a 
Departmental Committee to inquire into the working and 
administration of the Diseases of Animals Acts. The 
terms of reference would be wide, and no doubt the Com- 
mittee would inquire into the matters raised by the noble 
earl. It was also hoped that it would be possible to arrange 


for an investigation to be carried out on the Continent 
where foot-and-mouth disease was always present. During 
the last 32 years the average cost per annum of the policy 
of slaughter adopted in this country had only been £9,000, 
whereas in 1920 the loss to agriculturists in France, as a 
result of foot-and-mouth disease, was estimated at 
£5,500,000. As long as there was foot-and-mouth disease, 
or the fear of it, in this country, the ports of the Argentine 
and other ports were all closed against us. The moment 
the disease was entirely stamped out people flocked here 
from abroad to replenish their herds. If they went 
in for the curative treatment, the disease would hang 
about for a longer period, during which foreign ports 
would be closed against cattle from this country. It 
would be a pity to abandon the policy of slaughter until 
something was found which was not a cure but a preventive. 
The motion was withdrawn. 


IMPORTATION OF Doas r1nTO IRELAND. 


The Irish Department of Agriculture has recently made 
an Order which permits of the landing of any dog from 
Great Britain under the authority of a permit, to be 
previously obtained from the Department of Agriculture, 
and subject to such conditions as may be prescribed in 
the permit. Application for permits should be addressed 
to the Secretary, Department of Agriculture and Technical 
Instruction for Ireland (Veterinary Branch), Dublin, and 
should be made in sufficient time beforehand to enable 
the Department to make such enquiry as it may deem 
necessary. 


Investigation of Lamb Disease. 
LossEs ON NORTHUMBERLAND SHEEP FARMS. 


For several years very serious losses of lambs have been 
taking place on many sheep farms in Northumberland, 
these being so serious that over 40 per cent. of the 
lambs are frequently lost. 

An important meeting of sheep farmers, veterin 
surgeons, etc., was held last summer, when Sir Stewart 
Stockman, the Chief Veterinary Officer of the Minist: 
of Agriculture, gave an address and indicated the wor 
that had been done in connection with this lamb disease, 
as well as scrapie and louping ill. He also expressed the 
hope that the Ministry of Agriculture might be able to 
arrange that he should come next lambing season with 
a staff and a travelling laboratory, so that as complete 
investigations as possible might be made. Sir Stewart 
intimated that he would endeavour to come to a suitable 
centre. At this meeting a provisional committee was 
appointed to take all steps possible to further the necessary 
arrangements, consisting of the following :—The Right 
Hon. Earl Grey (Chairman), Mr. James Cleghorn, Mr. J. 
Elliott, Mr. Clement Elphick, M.R.C.V.S., Mr. A. H. 
Ridley, Mr. Lancelot Robson, Alderman C. H. Sample, 
Mr. Adam Telfer, and Prtfessor Gilchrist (secretary). 

At a recent meeting of the foregoing committee, local 
committees were appointed. 

The committee hope that every sheep farmer will 
realise the importance of helping Sir Stewart Stockman in 
this investigation. An enquiry form, designed to furnish 
the investigators with the best information, has been 
prepared by Mr. Clement Elphick, in consultation with 
Sir Stewart Stockman. Mr. Elphick has sent supplies 
of these forms to every veterinary surgeon in Northum- 
berland. Every farmer who has had experience of this 
lamb disease is specially asked to obtain a form from his 
local veterinary surgeon and to answer the questions as 
fully and as accurately as possible. The information given 
in the forms will be treated as strictly confidential, and 
no use will be made of it, except to assist Sir Stewart 
Stockman in his investigations. The forms should not 
be completed until an outbreak takes place in the lambing 
season of 1922. 

This important subject has been taken up by the 
Northumberland Agricultural Society, which, at the 
general annual meeting held in January, voted a sum 
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not exceeding £50 towards the cost of meeting local 
expenses. 


H.M. Representative at Sofia has reported that in 
virtue of a recent decision of the Bulgarian Veterinary 
Council, cattle and raw cattle products will only be allowed 
to be imported into Bulgaria if accompanied by veterinary 
certificates issued by the official veterinary authorities 
of the country of origin. 


STAMINA OF ARAB HORSEs. 


At the annual meeting of the Arab Horse Society 
held at the Royal Agricultural Hall, Islington, Mr. 
8. G. Hough, who presided, said that there had been an 
increase in the membership during the year, the total 
being now 195. When the Bociety was formed four years 
ago they had about 20 horses, and now there were 200 
in the stud-book. The great value of Arab blood and the 
capacity of the Arab horse to carry great weights a long 
time at a good pace was shown by the winning of Crabbet 
against all other breeds in the American tests, and by the 
success of the Arab in the Lewes trials. The report was 
adopted, and the following members were elected to the 
Council :—Mr. Robert Alexander, Major E. G. Atkinson, 
Captain T. A. Clark, Mr. L. Edmunds, Mr. R. B. Colton- 
Fox, Mr. E. Hurtley, Lieut.-Colonel E. F. Lance, Major 
R. Lomer, Lord Middleton, and the Comte de Zogheb. 


= 


Obituary. 
Mr. S. J. MARRIOTT. 


We regret to announce, says the Northampton Echo, 
the death of Mr. Samuel James Marriott, M.R.C.V.S., 
which took place on March 3rd at his residence, 55 Abing- 
ton Street, Northampton. Mr. Marriott, who was well 
known in Northampton and the county, had practised as 
@ veterinary surgeon in the county practically the whole 
of his working life, and held several appointments under 
the Municipal, County and Government authorities. 

He had been indisposed since Christmas. 

Sixty years of age, Mr. Marriott was born at Milton 
Grove, near Northampton, and after his education at 
Ullesthorpe Grammar School, Leicestershire, went to the 
Royal Vetorinary College, London, and gained his degree 
M.R.C.V.S. In 1887 he commenced his practice as a 
veterinary surgeon in Abington Street, Northampton, 
and 26 years ago took over the residence, No. 55 Abington 
Street, where he had practised since. 

Under the Corporation of Northampton he had held 
the office of veterinary surgeon and inspector to the 
Cattle Market for many years, whilst his association with 
the county authority was that of lecturer on Veterinary 
Science in connection with the County Agricultural 
Education Committee, duties which took him to Moulton 
Farm Institute, and to Kettering. where he conducted 
a course for farmers, farm pupils, etc. His Government 
work, in addition to his veterinary appointment, included 
that of supervising the War Office scheme of hiring out 
light horses to farmers in the district. At the outbreak 
of war his work was largely increased, and he was engaged 
by the Government in purchasing suitable horses for 
army work. He had acted many times as veterinary 
surgeon to the Northamptonshire Agricultural Society, 
of which he was a life member, and in 1898 was appointed 
to act as a County Court Assessor to His Honour Judge 


. Marriott leaves a widow, three sons, and three 
daughters. Two of his sons have followed the | oye 
of their father, Capt. 8S. W. Marriott, M.R.C.V.S., being 
at present in India with the R.A.V.C., and Mr. T. G. 
Marriott, M.R.C.V.S., who has succeeded to his father’s 
practice at Northampton. 


Mr. ALEXANDER S. WALLACE. 


Mr. Alexander S. Wallace, M.R.C.V.S.,died on March 
6th, says the Dundee Courier, at his residence, 40 Hill 


Street, Arbroath. Deceased, who was 70 years of age, 
was the eldest sone of the late Mr. Alex. Wallace, merchant, 
Arbroath. 

In his youth Mr. Wallace spent several years in Russia 
and in India. On returning to this country he qualified 
as a veterinary surgeon at Edinburgh, and afterwards 
was for a time an assistant in Forfar. About forty years 
ago he came back to his native town and commenced on 
his own account, taking over the business which was 
carried on by the late Mr. Peter Hampton. 

Mr. Wallace soon acquired a high reputation as an 
expert veterinary surgeon, and built up an extensive 
connection both in town and county. For fully a quarter 
of a century he acted under the Arbroath Town Council 
as V.S. and meat inspector for the burgh. 

He is survived by a widow and three sons, two of whom 
are abroad. 


Mr. JouHN AITKEN. 


Mr. John Aitken, M.R.C.V.S., Kirkcaldy, died suddenly 
on Saturday, 18th ult., after returning home from profes- 
sional duties. Mr. Aitken was a native of Edinburgh, 
being the eldest son of the late Mr. John Aitken,M.R.C.V.S., 
and was 39 years of age. During his thirteen years’ 
practice in Kirkcaldy he built up an extensive business. 
He held several public appointments as consulting veterin- 
ary surgeon to the Town Councils of Kirkcaldy, Burnt- 
island, Buckhaven and Dysart, as well as being the Board 
of Agriculture’s local officer for the county of Fife under 
the Swine Fever and Infectious Diseases Orders, in the 
fulfilment of which duties he had a strenuous time in 
connection with cases of foot-and-mouth disease. Mr. 
Aitken is survived by his wife and three young children. 


Mr. ANDREW BaLFrour. 


Mr. Andrew Balfour, M.R.C.V.S., who died at Markinch 
recently, was the oldest veterinary practitioner in Fife. 
The son of a Kirkcaldy veterinary surgeon, Mr. Balfour, 
after graduating in 1872, was assistant for a period to the 
late Professor Williams, Edinburgh. He had been in 
practice at Markinch for over forty years. Mr. Balfour 
was 70 years of age, and leaves a widow and four sons 
and one daughter. 


Edith, wife of Herbert Bibbey, M.R.C.V.S., died on the 
9th March after operation. 


Correspondence. 


Letters to the Editor should reach the Office not later than by the 
firat post on Tue-day morning for insertion in following Saturday's issue. 

All correspondence must bear the name and address of the con- 
tributor fer publication. 

The Editor does not hold himself responsible for the opinions of 
his correspondents. 


— 


Whole-time Salaries. 


During the past few months attention has from time 
to time been called to the totally inadequate salaries 
offered to veterinary officers holding whole-time appoint- 
ments both at home and abroad. 

Matters of vital importance are, however, apt to be 
dropped and forgotten all too soon ; it is realised, therefore, 
that if a reform is to be effected, constant reiteration of 
the subject becomes essential. 

An incident has fortunately occurred, the iculars 
of which appear to justify —: The whole question 
was rai by Professor Hobday in a very able paper 
which he read before the Mid-West and South Waites 
Veterinary Society last November. He dealt very fully 
with the miserable pittances offered by municipal and 
other bodies to the whole-time veterinary surgeon. 

It has been no uncommon thing to see whole-time 
appointments advertised at the munificent annual salary 
of £150. In fact, just prior to the war, I was a candidate 
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for a post on the veterinary staff of the Board of Agricul- 
ture, and the salary offered was £200 a year. 

At the beginning of last year, I was an applicant for an 
appointment in the Indian Civil Veterinary Department, 
and was accepted; but upon going very fully into the 
question of remuneration, I found that the commencing 
salary was (with oversea allowances) 500 rupees per 
month, though on account of my war service, I would 
have started at 650 Rs. per mensem. Exhaustive enquiry 
was made at every possible source of information, and I 
was assured this sum was totally insufficient—especially 
for a married man. The post was thereupon declined. 
However, if one excludes Government offices and agents, 
the sources of information which remain unbiassed are 
very scanty, and it is exceedingly difficult for a person 
having no knowledge of the colonies or foreign countries 
to obtain the facts with regard to the costs of living and 
conditions obtaining there. I am not aware of the exis- 
tence of any veterinary department or society which can 
furnish candidates with reliable and impartial information 
concerning foreign, colonial or home appointments, and 
it seems highly desirable that such machinery should be 
set up permanently. Beside details as to pay, allowances, 
pensions, prospects of promotion, qualifications, and 
degree of medical fitness required, the information should 
give a full and detailed insight into the cost of living, 
servants, furniture and rent, and the prospects of getting 
a house or other accommodation ; the climate of different 
parts of the world; the nature of the work and prospects 
of being transferred from station to station; and the 
suitability or otherwise of the country or district to which 
the candidate proposes to go for white women to reside 
in. It is all very well for a young fellow to calculate that 
650 Rs. equals £43 sterling; it may sound fascinating, 
but the question is :—‘‘ What will it buy in India ? ”’ 


Last autumn I read an advertisement for a Chief | 


Veterinary Officer to the Corporation of the City of 
Calcutta. The duties were of a very responsible nature, 
and candidates were required to have had experience 
in the working of the Diseases of Animals Act, and the 
Cruelty to Animals Act; to inspect and control dairies, 
cowsheds, markets and abattoirs; to be well versed 
in meat inspection and general veterinary municipal 
duties ; competent to take charge of and control a large 
number of men, and able to reorganise the whole veterinary 
department of the city? In addition, preference was 
given to those who had held a commission in His Majesty’s 
Army, and obviously whose qualifications included 
D.V.S.M., or who were at least post-graduates. 

Thus it will be appreciated that the Corporation required 
a man of some considerable experience and energy. The 
salary offered was 750 Rs., rising by annual increments 
of 50 Rs. to 1,250 Rs. This seemed to me—in my ignor- 
ance—an appointment worth holding, and I made an 
application, at the same time enquiring whether quarters 
were provided or an allowance in lieu, and whether any 
pension attached. Nothing more was heard of the matter 
until two weeks ago, when I read a paragraph from an 
Indian journal, in which the Appointments Committee 
was reported as having recommended my appointment. 
Two or three days previously, however, I had received a 
letter from a brother practitioner (who must remain 
incognito) urging me strongly to reconsider my decision 
on the ground of the insufficiency of the salary. The 
letter runs thus :— 

‘Dear Kirk,—I enclose a short note on conditions as 
they exist in India, and chiefly in Calcutta. The papers 
out here have been advertising your application to the 
Caleutta Corporation, and as you appeared to accept the 
job without reservation at Rs. 750 a month, I thought 
I would give you some idea direct, instead of through our 
journals, of what you come out to, and under what con- 
ditions of pay, etc., you ought to come out. 

You won’t think I am unduly interfering in your affairs, 
I trust, but I do wish that someone had given me a few 
tips, as it were, before I came to this country. Once out, 
it is most difficult for many reasons to give up and go 
home. 


The notes I send form a truthful statement of affairs 
as they will have to be met. 

I might add that the country and the life are attractive, 
and you might probably like the work also, but comfort 
and contentment, apart from happiness, are impossible 
under conditions of perpetual poverty. 

Do forgive me if I have offended you in any way, and 
let me know what you think of it all ?—Yours sincerely,—”’ 


Memo. 


With reference to the appointment of a veterinary 
officer to the Calcutta Corporation, I would give a few 
of the only livable conditions of pay, ete., under which 
a veterinary surgeon can accept such an appointment. 

Calcutta is a presidency .town with at the present time 
a tremendous dearth of accommodation for Europeans. 
Rents as a result are very high, servants’ wages and 
ordinary living equally so. 

On a salary of Rs. 750 per month (actual receipts after 
income tax and other deductions would be under Rs. 700,) 
an officer (even a bachelor) new to the country would be 
bankrupt and in debt within a few months of his arrival ; 
a married man could not carry on. Ordinary rent, plus 
feeding (minus servants and ordinary necessities), at the 
least uncomfortable of boarding houses, costs to-day 
Rs. 650 per month for a married couple, and Rs. 350 for 
a bachelor. If servants’ wages, ordinary daily expenses, 
ete., be included, as they will certainly be incurred, the 
expenditure increases with surprising rapidity,and although 
on paper one might presume to be in possession of quite 
a reasonable sum after disposing of the main source of 
expense—housing and feeding—one must keep in mind 
that these figures are rock bottom and not always possible 
or even usual. The rule is rather in favour of a greater 
initial expenditure than I have stated above. In addition, 
there are (1) clothing (no small item where so many 
changes are necessary); (2) pastimes, i.e., exercise, 
without which it is impossible to survive socially or 
physically ; (3) clubs—certainly all need not be joined, 
but at least those which go to supply one’s pastimes 
must be; (4) ordinary running expenses, or what one 
might call pocket money; (5) cost of odds and ends 
(books, cigarettes), which can, possibly, be avoided, but 
which go to make life (and more especially life in the 
East) livable and work enjoyable. 

For the good of the individual and the benefit of the 
profession it might be advisable for officers taking up 
appointments in India—appointments which might be 
termed ‘Specialist Appointments ’’—to scrutinise the 
terms of agreement most carefully before making a definite 
decision of acceptance on the following points :— 


For PRESIDENCY Towns. 


Pay.—Monthly. At least Rs. 1,000, rising to Rs. 
1,500 in eight years, two terms of four years, with six 
months’ leave on full pay at thé end of each term, passage 
home and back on each occasion, first class P. and O. 

Provident Fund.—(a) Contributions by officer about 
12 per cent. of monthly pay. (6) Contribution by employers, 
100 per cent. of officers’ contribution. 

Allowances.—House allowance. At least Rs. 200 per 
month in lieu of house (first-class quarters)"to married or 
single officer. 

Railway.—Travelling allowance. Double first class. 

Motor Car.—Free car, and petrol and driver, or in lieu 
thereof Rs. 250 per month for personally-owned car 
used for work. 


In view of this evidence, I feel strongly that some steps 
should be taken to warn young graduates and others, 
who contemplate launching out into the unknown, be- 
guiled into believing that the salary offered is all sufficient, 
and the social position of a veterinary officer of the 
highest order. His very salary brands him as an inferior 
official. 

They would be sadly disillusioned. I have heard of 
several cases of fellows who, having gone, now bitterly 
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repent their folly, for they are in perpetual debt and have 
no means of redress. 

Glancing through a memorandum on scientific — 
ments issued by the Colonial Office, I find the following 
anomalies :— 


Salary of Veter-| Salary ofa of an In- 
: inary Officer. | Plant Breeder. jd Chemist. | 
Jamaica | £200 £350 £500 
Super’tendent of Salary of 
Botanic Gardens Botanist. 
Ceylon ws £375 £400 £600 
+ free quarters. | +rent allowance 


Assist. Directors 
Agricultural land Government 
Superintendent. oe 


British Guiana £300 £300 
Director of 
Agriculture, 
Cyprus oes £360 £600 
Tobacco Inspec- 
c 
Nyasaland ... £500 £500 £900 
ty Director|Sen. Dist. Agri- 
of. loud tunel Otter 
Tanganyika ... £500 £500 
| “Ge 
‘offee. 
Kenya Colony £500 £500 £500 


In all cases the salary of the veterinary officer is 
among the lowest of any official employed in the colonial 
service, and in the case of Jamaica, the headmaster of a 
school receives £275, as against £200 for the veterinary 
surgeon. 

The highest paid posts are always in the unhealthiest 
territories, and it is of the utmost importance that a 
candidate should be able to turn to some undeniable . 


_ authority for unbiassed advice. Such an “information 


bureau ’’ would have been invaluable to me, and would 


_ have saved me much anxiety, loss of time and money. 


Capt. Hamiiton Krrex, M.R.C.V.S., R.A.V.C., T.F. 
67 Wigmore Street, W. 1. 


Army Veterinary Service. 
REGULAR FoRCcEs. 


March 8th.—Temp. Qrmr. and Capt. W. G. Thornton 
relinquishes his commn. on completion of service, and 
retains his rank (May 7th, 1919). 


March 10th.—Lieut.-Col. R. L. Cranford, C.B.E., 
F.R.C.V.S., retires on retired pay (March 11th), and is 
granted the rank of Colonel. The following Captains 
to be Majors (February 13th):—A. Hodgins, D.S.O., 
H. A. Stewart, H. C. Stewart, T. Lishman, Bt.-Major S. 
Black. 


Diseases of Animals Acts, 1894 to 1914. Summary of Keturns. 


Foot- Glanders 
Rabies. Anthrax. and-Mouth © (including Sheth Fever. 
Disease. Farcy). 
| 
GT. BRITAIN. 
No.| No. | No. | No. | No No. No. | No. | No. | No No. | No. No. 
Week ended 4th March, 1922... |... | ... [| 15 | | 83 | 3622 36 2 24 12 
1921 | 48; 791 15 | 16 6. 
1920 810] 5 | 173 | 1 1 | 200] | 40 12 
—— 1919 | 3 4 7 1 1 | 174) 316] 6 | 20 
—| —— 
Total for 9 weeks, 1922 | 122 | 966 | 43735 393) 625] 315 241 | 89 
Correspond 1921 } 13 1 | 130 | 155 | 23 | 2209 2 4 | 781 | 1262] 273 211 | 50 
Pai ing 1920 | 3)... | 83 | 106 | 39 | 1964 8 | 15 | 1409 | 2574] 212 | 390 | 135 
i919 2 | 37 | 54 17 | loot | 1 | 1548 | 3167] 157 [175 | 61 
Nors.— The tigures for the current year are approximate only. *Kxcluding outbreaks in Army horses. 
IRELAND. 
Outbreaks 
Week ended 4th March, 1922 he 14 die 12 
{ 1921... 1 17 9 
Corresponding Week in 1920 ode we 4 7 bie 
1919 5 3 
Total for 9 weeks, 1922 s | 42 61 
ndin riod in 2 
1919 30 91 


Nors.—The figures Tor the current year e are approximate only. 


| 

| 


